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A STARLET 
IS BORN 


TTY BREWER, 13, MAKES HER 
BUT IN THE FILM “RANGERS 
FORTUNE.” (SEE PAGE 10) 
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THIS MAP of the Western Hemisphere shows at a glance 
the latest developments of the European-Asiatic wars. 

Note the numbered areas (white numbers in black 
circles), and follow these on the map as you read 
further— 

1. Great Britain. The Axis nations (Germany, Italy. 
and Japan) hope to succeed in conquering Great 
Britain. If this happened, Germany and Italy would be 
masters of Europe, with Germany having the final say. 
Japan would be the master of Asia. Ge rmany, Italy and 
Japan agent to this at an important menting held in 
Berlin, Sept. 27 (See article on opposite page. 

2. Gibraltar. Britain controls the Straits of en 
but Germany and Italy would like to drive the British 
out. They want Spain to help drive out the British. 

3. Suez Canal. Important to Britain’s Mediterranean 
“lifeline” is the Suez Canal. Italy has sent an army from 
Libya into Egypt to try to capture the Suez from Britain. 

(See article on page 4.) 
4. The Balkan Nations. Rumania, Greece, 


Yugoslavia 
and Hungary, dare 


not go against the wishes of Ger- 
many and Italy. Only Turkey remains strong enough to 
continue its support of Great Britain. 
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5. The Soviet Union (Russia) tears that the Japan- 
Italy-Germany Axis means trouble for Russia. Japan is 
an old-time e nemy of Russia. If Germany and Italy win 
over Britain, Russia fears they will be the next victims 
of the Axis. 

6. The Near East, where the Axis nations would like 
to get control of the British-owned oil fields. (See last 
week's Junior Scholastic, page 3.) 

7. Dakar (nearest point in Africa to South America), 
where the British tried to land an army, and failed. (See 
page 5.) 

8. Japan, the new Axis partner, determined to be the 
ruler of Asia. 

9. China. After three years of war, Japan has not yet 
succeeded in conquering China. 

10. French Indo-China, where Japan has set up mili- 
tary bases, to attack China from the south. 

11. Madagascar, French-owned island, has refused 
to follow the orders of the “Free French” government, 
which has headquarters in London. Madagascar has 
decided to take orders only from the French govern- 
ment at Vichy, France, which is under German control. 
Now Britain has threatened to blockade Madagascar. 
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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





JAPAN JOINS GERMANY 
AND ITALY ON “AXIS” 


A ceremony of great importance to 
the world took place in Berlin, capital 
of Germany, on Sept. 27. In the Chan- 
cellery building, where Adolf Hitler, 
dictator of Germany, has his offices, 
three men — a German, an Italian, and a 
Japanese — stood around a small table. 

On the table lay a document, an ink- 
well, and a pen. First, the Japanese— 
Saburo Kurusu, ambassador to Germany 

stepped forward and signed the docu- 
ment. Then Count Ciano, Italian For- 
eign Minister, signed it. The third and 
last signature was put on by Joachim 
von Ribbentrop, German Foreign Min- 
ister. 

As soon as the signing had been com- 
pleted, Adolf Hitler entered the room 
and shook hands with the three diplo- 
mats. A crowd of Japanese, Italian, and 
German officials stood around the room. 

This important ceremony meant that 
Japan had joined the German-Italian 
Axis. 


AXIS MEANS ALLIANCE 


The word axis, as used here, means a 
partnership, or alliance, among nations. 
{xis is related to the word axle. On an 
axle, two or more wheels turn toge ther. 
On ‘the German-Italian-Japanese Axis, 
these three nations have agreed to act 
toge ther. 

Up to the time of this three-power 
meeting in Berlin, the Axis included 
only Germany and Italy. They have 
heen acting together for the past five 
vears. 

When Italy conquered Ethiopia in 
1935 and Albania in 1939, Germany 
gave its approval. 

When Germany conquered Austria, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland in 1938 and 
1939, Italy agreed to the conquests. 

During the Spanish Civil War of 
1937-38, Germany and Italy helped 
General Franco’s side to win. 

Germany and Italy are allies in the 
war against Britain. 

Now that Japan has joined the Axis, 
does it mean that Japan will go to war 
against Britain? No; not at preesnt. 
Japan has one war on its hands — ~ 
war in China, which Japan started i 
1937 and has not yet been able to win. 

The Axis agreement which Japan, 





Germany and Italy signed in Berlin has 
three main points. They are: 


1. Japan recognizes Germany and 
Italy as the rulers of Europe. 
2. Germany and Italy recognize 


Japan as the ruler of Asia. 

3. Germany, Italy and Japan agree to 
come to one another’s aid if any one 
of them is attacked by a nation which 
is not now at war. 

This third point refers to the United 
States and to Russia (Soviet Union). 

If the United States and Japan got 
into a war, Germany and Italy would 
be bound by this Axis agreement to 
help Japan. 

And if the United States should enter 
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the war against Germany-Italy, then 
Japan- would be bound to go to war 
against the United States. 

One of the main reasons why Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan signed this Axis 
agreement was to warn the United 
States to “watch its step.” Let us 
explain. 

Germany and Italy don’t like the way 
we have been helping Great Britain. 
Germany and Italy are eager to keep 
us from giving any more help to Britain. 

Japan doesn’t like the way we have 
been helping the Chinese government. 
Japan also doesn't like our government's 
attitude toward the Dutch East Indies 
— where we buy a lot of tin and rubber. 

Our government has told Japan to 
keep hands off the Dutch East Indies. 
Since Holland was conquered by Ger- 








many last summer, Japan has wanted 
to take the Dutch East Indies. 

Germany, according to the new Axis 
agreement, is willing to let Japan do 
this. But Japan has held back, fearing 
that the United States might interfere. 
Also, Britain might interfere. Part of 
the East Indies are British. 

The signing the new Axis agreement 
did not take our government by sur- 
prise. Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
said that he had been expecting it. 

Our government has taken several 
moves against Japan. A year ago, we 
warned Japan to stop damaging (by 
bombing) U. S.-owned property in 
— and endangering the lives of 

. S. citizens. 

” When Japan ignored the warning, 
our government told Japan that we 
might stop selling them supplies. 


PRESSURE ON JAPAN 


In July, we stopped selling aviation 

gasoline and certain kinds of stee! 

Last week, we went still further and 
put an embargo on (stopped selling) 
scrap iron and steel to Japan. 

A next step that might be taken 
would be to stop buying silk from 
Japan. This would deprive Japan of 
large sums of money, which they use to 
buy war materials. 

When taking such steps, the United 
States must make sacrifices. For in- 
stance, if we stop importing Japanese 
raw silk, many of our silk mills would 
have to close down. The owners and 
employees of these silk mills would bear 
the burden of this sacrifice. 

In time, the employees might tind 
jobs elsewhere. The owners would have 
to go out of business or change their 
mills over to the manufacture of other 
kinds of cloth. 


LATIN AMERICAN ARMY 
OFFICERS VISITING U. S. 


A group of high army officers of the 
20 Latin American nations arrived in 
Washington, D. C., last week, as special 
guests of our State Department. 

They will make a tour of defense 
projects, including Army proving 
grounds, chemical warfare arsenals, air- 
craft plants, munitions factories, naval 
bases, and shipbuilding yards. 

President Roosevelt has arranged 
conference of the visiting officials, to 
be held in the White House. 

The purpose of the visit is to give 
the officers a chance to see our defense 
activities and to talk over plans for de- 
fense co-operation among all the Ameri- 
can nations. 
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HEADLINE NEWS 


WILLKIE WARNS U. S. 
AGAINST DICTATORSHIP 


Wendell L. Willkie, Republican can- 
didate for President, completed the first 
grand tour of his campaign. He had 
traveled 7,000 miles, through 18 West- 
ern states, where he made 50 speeches 
and short talks. 

A main point in Mr. Willkie’s 
speeches was the threat of dictatorship, 
it President Roosevelt 
third term. 

“I warn you,” Mr 
if this 
office, 





is elected to a 


' . Willkie said, 
Administration is returned to 
will be serving under an 
American totalitarian government. .. . 
Mr. Roosevelt may not want dictator- 
ship. I do not think he does. But in his 
hands our traditions are not safe.” 


FAVORS GOVERNMENT DAMS 


At Portland, talked of 
electric a lot about 
was formerly 
president of an electric power company 
His audience was interested in the sub 
ject, because of the great dams near 
Portland which produce electric power. 
The dams are 
ment. 

Mr. Willkie said that he 
of the government-owned 
said that the people of each region 
should whether electricity was 
to be distributed by the government or 
by private companies. 

At Butte, Montana, Mr. Willkie con- 
ferred with a group of labor leaders and 
spoke before a crowd of workmen. To 
them he “No one 


“that 


you 


Oregon, he 
power. He knows 


this subject, because he 


owned by the govern- 


was in tavor 


dams. He 


decide 


said in this country 


A 











is more in tavor of retention of ail the 
social gains made by labor than I.” 

At Omaha, Nebraska, Mr. Willkie 
spoke before an audience of farmers. 
To them he said: “I promise . . . that 
if elected President I will call a White 
House conference of representatives of 
all our great groups—farm, factory, 
and consumer. 

“The policy of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration has been to handle the problem 
of each group as entirely separate and 
distinct. 

“Instead of working together, each 
group has found it necessary to fight for 
whatever advantage it can gain. The 
farmer, the worker, the investor and the 
business man have been like four horses 
attached to the same evener, the reins 
in the hands of a reckless driver, and all 
horses plunging spasmodically in differ- 
ent directions. 

“Those horses must pull together. 

After completing his grand tour, Mr. 
Willkie began at once a tour which took 
in the cities of Yonkers, N. Y.; Phila- 
delphia, ~ Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Cleve- 
land, O.: and Detroit. Mich. 


labor 
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WALLACE CAMPAIGNS 
THROUGH FARM BELT 


President Roosevelt is not making a 
speaking tour of the country, and is de- 
pending on his associates to do most of 
the campaigning. 

The President has made several 
speeches recently, but he has not men- 
tioned Mr. Willkie nor has he answered 
any of Mr. Willkie’s accusations. 

Henry A. Wallace, former Secretary 
of Agriculture and now the Democratic 

candidate for Vice President, has done 

a lot of campaigning for the Roosevelt- 
Wallace ticket in the farm region. Mr. 
Wallace defended the farm program of 
the Democratic Party. 

“You now have a national farm pro- 
gram you can c&ll your own,” he told 
the farmers. “In the operation of that 
program you have the understanding 
help of a friendly President.” 

Mr. Wallace attacked Mr. Willkie’s 
farm program. He said that Mr. Willkie 
could not help the farmers even if he 
wanted to, because other Republicans 
would not let him. 


EGYPTIAN DESERT 
IS A BATTLEGROUND 


With a force of 300,000 to 500,000 
troops, the Italian army under General 
Graziani is slowly forcing its way 
through the desert in northern Egypt 
toward the city of Alexandria. A British 
force, about half the size of the Italian 
army, is putting up a strong defense. 
The Italians want to seize the Suez. 

Though the armies in Egypt are 
mechanized (tanks and armored 
trucks), patrol duty in remote regions 
is carried on by Egypt's famous Camel 
Corps, shown in photo above. 

Photo at left shows a British armored 
car at one of the pyramids. 

Egypt, formerly a British possession, 
is now an independent country. The 
Egyptian government has given the 
British permission to cross its territory. 
But the Egyptian government has not 
yet sent its troops to join the fight. 
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“FREE FRANCE” FAILS 
IN ATTACK ON DAKAR 


Frenchmen fought Frenchmen last 
week. The battle did not take place in 
France. It took place in Africa. 

The prize for which they fought was 
the port city of Dakar, in the French 
colony of Senegal. 


How did it happen that Frenchmen | 


fought Frenchmen? To answer this 
question, we must understand what has 
happened to France in recent months. 
Students of Latin are familiar with 
Caesar's famous sentence about Gaul, 
which was the France of ancient times: 
Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres 
(“All Gaul is divided into three parts”). 
The same thing, so to speak, is true of 
France today. It is divided into three 
parts: 

1. Occupied France includes the 
north and west sections of the country. 
It is in the possession of and ruled by 
the German army. 

2. Unocecupied France includes the 
south and east sections of the country. 
It is ruled by a government of French- 
men. But they must do what Germany 
tells them in all matters. Thus they are 
really only puppet rulers. 
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Dakar is the nearest point in Africa to 
South America — only 1600 miles. 


3. Free France is the name given to 
a group of Frenchmen who left the 
country, rather than live under German 
rule. Their headquarters is in London, 
and their leader is General Charles de 
Gaulle. Side by side with Britain, they 
are continuing the war against Ger- 
many. They called on the French col- 
onies not to accept German rule, but to 
come over to Britain’s side. One of the 
colonies, French Equatorial Africa, did 
so. It declared its allegiance to General 
de Gaulle. 

But Dakar did not come over to 
Britain's side. It pledged loyalty to Un- 
occupied France, and under Germany’s 
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NEW U. S. DEFENSE STAMPS 


NITEDSTAT BS OP AMERICY 
INDUSTRY- AGRICULTURE 






PORTAGE ke ENT. 


A SPECIAL SERIES of three postage 
stamps, with defense as their theme, 
will be issued Oct. 16 (national regis- 
tration day). Designs of the stamps are 
shown in cut above. First day sale will 
be held in the Washington, D. C., post 
office, Oct. 16. All other post offices 
throughout the national will sell them 
Oct. 17, and as long as the supply lasts. 

The lec green stamp, with the Statue 


UNFTEDSTATES OP AMERIC! 
ARMY AND NAVY 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


SECURITY EDUCATION 
CONSERVATION HEALTH 







UL. S. Post Office Dept 


of Liberty as the central figure, em- 
phasizes the part industry and agri- 
culture play in our defense. 

The Army and Navy are represented 
on the 2c red stamp, showing one of the 
new 90 mm. anti-aircraft guns. 

The 3c purple stamp, showing the 
torch of enlightenment, reminds us that 
education, conservation, health, and se- 
curity are essentials of our defense. 


rule. This is important, because of Da- 
kar’s location. It is the nearest point in 
Africa to South America — only 1,600 
miles from Natal, Brazil. 


Britain and Free France wanted to 
get Dakar away from German control. 
General de Gaulle led an expedition of 
Free French and British ships to Dakar. 
A plane carrying Free Frenchmen flew 
to the Dakar airport. The Frenchmen 
got out and tried to persuade the col- 
onial soldiers to come over to de Gaulle. 
But the soldiers refused, preferring to 
remain with Unoccupied France. They 
seized the planes and arrested the avi- 
ators. 


General de Gaulle sent a message to 
the Governor of Dakar, demanding that 
he allow Free French troops to land and 
take possession of the city. The Gov- 
ernor refused. Then the British and 
Free French ships began to bombard 
the town. 


DEFENSE OF DAKAR 


Several French warships in the Dakar 
harbor returned the fire. 


Three French submarines joined in 
the battle, and two of them were sunk. 

While the ships were fighting, Gen- 
eral.de Gaulle attempted to lead his 
troops ashore, in order to attack and 
seize the city. Six times the Free French 
tried to land, but each time the de- 
fenders drove them off. 


The battle raged on for three days, 
but the British and Free French were 
unable to capture the city. At last they 
gave up, and steamed away. The ex- 


pedition had failed. 





DETROIT WINS PENNANT; 
PLAYS CINCY IN SERIES 


The date was Sept. 27. The place: 
Cleveland, Ohio. The teams: Detroit 
vs. Cleveland. Detroit was leading the 
American League, with Cleveland only 
two games behind, and the New York 
Yankees two and a half games behind. 
Any of the three teams could still win 
the pennant. 

Manager Del Baker of Detroit knew 
that Bob Feller, Cleveland’s youthful 
ace, was going to pitch. He did not 
think that any of his pitchers could beat 
Feller. Why send in a good pitcher and 
tire him out, only to lose the game? 


ROOKIE PITCHER 


Manager Baker decided to use Floyd 
Giebell, his rookie pitcher. 

So it was Giebell for Detroit. For 
Cleveland, Feller pitched a splendid 
game, as usual. He let Detroit have only 
three hits, and two runs. 

But Giebell pitched an even better 
game. He held Cleveland without a run. 
The score was Detroit 2, Cleveland 0. 

The same day, the New York Yankees 
lost to Philadelphia. 

The thrilling battle between Giebell 
and Feller was almost spoiled by the 
poor sportsmanship of some of the 
Cleveland fans. They threw vegetables 
and eggs at the Detroit players. 

The victory brought Detroit up 
against the Cincinnati Reds, National 
League champs, in the World Series. 
First team to win four games takes the 
championship. Play began last Wednes- 
day at Cincinnati. 
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HEADWORK! This Brazilian boy, 
in the village of Tupina, in the 
Amazon River valley, is carrying 
calabashes for sale. The calabash 
is a gourd used for many pur- 
poses by people of the interior 
regions. It is used as a container 
for food, water, etc. Musical in- 
struments, toys, pipes, and dip- 
pers are also made from it. 
Ewing Galloway 


AST week, in the Theme Ar- 
ticle, we saw where our neighbors 
came from. We learned that the 
union of Spaniard and Indian had 
produced a new race—the Latin 
Americans. 

But we need to know more than 
that. What is he like, this Latin 
American? What are his manners 
and customs? How does he differ 
trom us? It’s only when we've found 
out these things about a stranger 
that we can really begin to under- 
stand him. Then he begins to change 
from a stranger into a friend. 

It would take a whole library of 
books to give us a complete picture 
of the Latin American. We'd have to 
describe dozens of different kinds of 
people. All Latin Americans aren't 
alike any more than all of us are. 


The remote valleys in the high 
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Andes are full of poverty-stricken 
Indians who can’t even write their 
own names. Down on the rich plains 
a courtly Spanish gentleman may 
own a ranch the size of one of our 
counties. 

But for all their differences, most 
Latin Americans are alike in some 
respects. And in many ways they are 
quite different from us. All we'll try 
to do here is point out a few of the 
characteristics that make the Latin 
American what he is. We'll pay par- 
ticular attention to the things about 
him that most North Americans find 
it hardest to understand. 

If you were to visit Latin America, 
you might not, at first, think it was 
so very different from the United 
States. You would arrive in one of 
the big cities, Buenos Aires, for in- 
stance. 

Big cities everywhere are more or 
less alike. Buenos Aires is no ex- 
ception. It has the same tall build- 
ings, busy shops, movies and parks 
that you'd find in a large North 
American city. Most of the people 
wouldn’t look so very different from 





Three Lions 


ELECTRICIAN in a Mexican power plant, near Matamoros, close to the Texan border. 
Latin American countries are making fast progress in building electric power plants to 
provide power for machines in new industries, and electric light for cities and towns. 
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AMERICANS 


They Like f 


North American city people. They 
wear the same kind of clothes. They 
ride around in Fords or Packards. 
The signs on their movie theatres ad- 
vertise Mickey Mouse. 

The buildings may not be quite so 
tall. The people on the streets may 
not rush around quite so much as 
we do. But, on the whole, you might 
think at first glance that you were in 
New York or Chicago. 

But take another look. It isn’t 
Mickey Mouse that’s being shown at 
the theatre. It’s Miguelito el Raton- 
ito. That's Mickey's Spanish name. 
They also call him el Ratonito 
Mickey. All the other signs on shops 
and cities are in Spanish. The people 
everywhere are speaking Spanish. 

That's your clue to the “South 
American way. That's how it differs 
from the North American way. The 
South American way of life is the 
Spanish way of life. 

a. Brazil, of course, the people 

e Portuguese rather than Spanish. 
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STREET SCENE in the great city of Buenos 
Aires, capital of Argentina. Note the 
modern apartment building, with big 
glass windows, terraces and balconies. 
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Miguelito el Ratonito 


In some ways the Brazilians are dif- 
ferent from their Spanish American 
neighbors. They're much more easy 
going, for one thing. They often 
laugh at the way their neighbors in 
Argentina get all hot and bothered 
about things. But in other ways 
they're pretty much alike. In any 
case, Brazil, big as it is, is only one 
country out of twenty. So we'll con- 
fine ourselves to the Spanish-Ameri- 
can way. 

The Spanish (and Latin Ameri- 
can) way of life is much quieter and 


slower than ours. Many North 
Americans think the Latin Ameri- 
cans live in slow motion. 

North Americans are practical 


people. We like to get things done. 
We are taught that everybody ought 
to work hard. We hear that time is 
money, and shouldn't be wasted. 

The Latin American isn't like this. 
He'd rather sit and talk with his 
friends than bustle around getting 
orders for hardware or making auto- 
mobiles. 





ies Phelps Cushing 





AT THE ZOO in Buenos Aires you can go for 
a ride on a llama. The llama (above) appears 
to have a haughty manner. Carrying riders 
is not the llama’s main purpose in life. The 
llama’s real work is transporting packs. 


~©> 
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Hi YO, MIGUELITO! Mickey Mouse to you. 
But he’s good in any language. South Ameri- 
cans are devoted to him. Call him Miguelito el 
Ratonito; or simply el Ratonito Mickey. 


We say, “Never put off until to- 
morrow what you can do today.” 
The Latin American’s favorite word 
is manana. When he says “mafana,” 
he is saying, “Never do today what 
you can .put off until tomorrow.” 

Time is not important to him. It 
he has an appointment for ten 
o'clock in the morning, he may show 
up any time between ten and noon. 
He isn’t bei sing impolite when he ar- 
rives an hour or so late. He would 
expect you to do the same thing. 
It’s just that punctuality isn't im- 
portant to him. If you want him te 
be exactly on time, you tell him ten 
o'clock hora inglesa (English hour). 

All this doesn’t mean that the 
Latin American is lazy. It’s simply 
that he thinks there are other things 
in the world that are more important 
than making money. He is more in- 
interested in music, books and 
friendship than in business. 

Latin Americans believe that cour- 
tesy is just as important in business 

[Turn to page 14] 
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Lassie Come-Home. By Eric 
Knight. Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston. $2. 


HE town of Greenall Bridge, in 
"T vossive England, boasted 

many fine dogs of such good 
breed and bearing that they would 
have taken prizes in dog shows any- 
where. Greenall Bridge workingmen 
were not rich, but they loved dogs 
and were clever at raising them. Yet 
they all agreed that a finer dog than 
Sam Carraclough’s collie, Lassie, 
had never been bred in the county. 

The women of the town said you 
could set your clock by Lassie. 
Every day, at five minutes to four, 
the collie would trot off to the school 
yard to fetch Sam’s son, Joe. 

Sometimes families in Greenall 
Bridge had to sell their dogs to get 
enough money to pay the rent and 
buy food and clothes. Many fine 
dogs had gone from Yorkshire homes 
in this way. 

The whole town knew that not 
even the Duke of Rudling had been 
able to buy Lassie from Sam. The 
Duke had never seen a finer dog 
than Lassie, and he wanted her for 
his kennels, which were just outside 
of town. But Sam said she was not 
for sale. 


THEN one day Sam lost his job. 
There wasn't enough money in the 
Carraclough household to keep a 
family and a dog, too. So Lassie was 
sold to the Duke. When Joe learned 
Lassie would no longer be waiting 
for him after school, he was heart- 
broken. 

In the next few days, Lassie es- 
caped twice from the kennels and 
went back to the Carracloughs. 
When she was returned, the Duke 
told Sam that the dog would not 
escape a third time. He had decided 
to take her to Scotland for the dog 
shows. 

The Duke's estate in the Scottish 
Highlands was a long way from 
Greenall Bridge. When Lassie had 
been put in a kennel there, she stood 
gazing southward, in the direction of 
Yorkshire. She could not under- 
stand why she should be separated 
from Joe and Sam. 
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Priscilla, the Duke’s granddaugh- 
ter, took pity on the lonely, unhappy 
dog. One day she opened the kennel 
gate wide, and Lassie dashed past 
her. Down the road the dog went at 
a steady lope, as if it knew it had a 
long way to travel. 

Only her instinct told Lassie 
which way she should go over those 
400 miles to Yorkshire. She trav- 
eled steadily on through all kinds of 


weather; over mountains,, dales, 
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Drawing by Marguerite Kirmse from ‘‘Lassie Come-Home 


Lassie dashed through the open gate. 


moors, and rivers. She learned to 
fear strangers because some of them 
stoned her as a stray dog. She 
learned to avoid towns because she 
was taken prisoner by a dog catcher 
in one of them, and only escaped 


with difficulty. 


MEANWHILE, in Greenall 
Bridge, Joe had almost given up 
hope of ever seeing Lassie again. 
Each day as he came out of school, 
his eyes would turn to the spot 
where Lassie used to wait for him. 
But there would be no Lassie. 
Then one day, weeks later, he 
came slowly across the school yard. 
Suddenly he stopped, blinked, and 
rubbed his eyes. He thought he 
must be dreaming. There, half- 
crawling the last few yards to the 
school gate was — Lassie! But this 


dog did not look like the beautiful 
Lassie of a few months ago. This 
dog was thin and weak. Her fur was 
torn and matted. Even the Duke, 
when he arrived in town to look for 
her, could scarcely recognize her. 


The Duke was not a cruel man. 
He stared hard at the dog. Sam and 
Joe hoped against hope that he 
would say she was no dog of his. 
Slowly, the Duke knelt down beside 
Lassie. His hand picked up a fore- 
paw and turned it slightly. On the 
underside of the paw, the five black 
pads were crossed and _ re-crossed 
with half-healed scars where thorns 
and stones had cut and torn. 


“Sam Carraclough,” said the Duke 
slowly, “this is no dog of mine. She 
never belonged to me. Not for a 
single second did she ever belong to 
me. 


He rose and walked to the gate, 
muttering to himself, “Bless my 
soul! I wouldn't have believed it. 
Four hundred miles!” He _ stood 
thinking a while, and then turned 
back to Sam. 


“Carraclough, are you working?” 
he asked gruffly. “I need somebody 
up at my kennels to look after my 
dogs. You seem to know a lot about 
dogs. I want you for the job.” 

Sam took the job gladly, and the 
Duke knew he was getting a man for 
his kennels who was beyond price. 

Later, Priscilla said to the Duke, 
‘You were kind to let them keep 
Lassie.” 


“Nonsense,” growled the Duke. 
“For five years I've sworn I'd have 
Lassie on my estate, and now I've 
got her. Of course, I had to take 
Sam to get her, but perhaps that’s 
not the worst part of the bargain.” 


Other New Books 


Hurricane Sanps. By Ralph Henry 
Barbour. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century. $2. Young Joe Bradley, un- 
justly accused of theft, is forced to 
leave home. He finds adventure and 


a chance to prove his innocence in 
Florida. 


Jocx’s CastLe. By Katharine Gibson. 
New York: Longmans, Green. $2. 
Jock Howison and his dog settle 
down in their own castle for a life of 
peace and quiet. But before long all 
Jock’s friends find out where he is, 
and come to live with him, bringing 
plenty of fun and trouble along. 

—MARGARET SYLVESTER 
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| “When the team was in training, our rule 


was BREAD at Every Meal? 


says +-l,W. ‘mnt BRYN MAWR ’38 


ROM ‘BULLY’ TO FINISH,” says Miss 
Keay, “field hockey calls for both speed 
and endurance. You need quick energy to 
shift from defense to offense in a flash. But 
for a full hour of hard, fast running over a 
field that covers more than an acre... drib- 
bling that ball away from speedy, alert 
opposing players . . . intercepting long drives 
it’s endurance that counts. You need 
plenty of good, solid, sustained energy—the 
kind you get from bread. 


“Bread at every meal was our rule when 
in training, and I made it my own rule all 
through the year. I find that work goes easier, 
and I have more pep and vitality when I 
make bread my principal energy food.” 

+ * * 
Applause for Miss Keay! There’s no better 
energy food than bread. It releases energy stead- 
ily over a period of hours . . . energy that lasts— 
for work, for exercise, for happy social hours. So 
eat bread with every meal—and when you’re 
hungry between meals, too. 


Copyright, 1940, by Standard Brands Incorporated 











EAT BAKERS’ BREAD 


The modern bakers’ bread, made 
with milk, is one of the best en- 
ergy foods you can eat. It contains 
—in almost ideal proportions— 
both muscle-building food and 
energy food . . . also valuable min- 
erals, including calcium. 





Pretty and vivacious Ann Keay played the 
taxing left-wing position three years in suc- 
cession on Bryn Mawr’s varsity hockey team. 
In swimming and diving, also, Miss Keay 
made the varsity teams. And diligent study 
won her two coveted scholarships. 
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RANGERS OF FORTUNE 
i New Movie, Introducing 


Letty Rrewer 


N the film, her name is Squib. 

Her studio friends call her Ski- 

Jump, because her nose shoots 
up like a ski-track. Her real name is 
Betty Brewer, and her first perform- 
ance in Rangers of Fortune has made 
her a starlet. 


In this movie she has a hard life — 
no family and only two friends. One 
of these is Mr. Claiborne, publisher 
of a newspaper in a small Southwest- 
ern town. The other is the printer. 
The paper loses its grip because it 
insists on defending the new settlers 
against the powerful old Spanish 
aristocracy. Claiborne and Squib 
have to leave town. 

On the desert they find three new 
friends in the three Rangers: Fred 
a Murray is the grinning cowboy. 

Gilbert Roland is a smooth Span- 
iard. Albert Dekker is the two-fisted 
tellow without much in the upper 
story. The Rangers decide to go back 
with Squib and Claiborne to the 
paper and the town. 

There thes 
goings-on. 


find strange and grim 
There's a young man whe 
has some fine old Spanish rooms 
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above a saloon. He sits at the piano 
playing Chopin and Beethoven all 
day. There’s a farmer who keeps put- 
ting up a windmill, only to have it 
mysteriously pulled down again in 
the dead of the night. There are mur- 
ders, and Mr. C leiborne is one of the 
victims. Squib, the printer, and the 
three Rangers set out to solve the 
mystery and clean up the town. 

Meanwhile, Squib has set the grin- 
ning cowboy on a pedestal. He’s the 
idol of her life, but she “gives him 
up” to the girl who owns the general 
store. 

It's Squib and the printer who fi- 
nally discover the mischief-maker— 
well not say how or who because it 
would spoil the story. But Squib 
doesn't have a chance to enjoy her 
triumph. In a last effort to cover his 
tracks, the murderer turns on Squib, 
shoots at her, and sets the newspape1 
office on fire. Squib’s hero goes 
through the flames to look for her, 
but when he finds her, she is dead. 

Rangers of Fortune 
swift, exciting play, 
laughs to balance the 


is a strong, 
with plenty ot 
tears. 


AN OLD BOOK OF POETRY solves the 
mysterious goings-on in Rangers of For- 
tune. Squib and her pal, the printer, have 
just found the clue. If she would look be- 
hind her in this scene, she would see that 
a murderer stands close by with a pistol. 


Betty Brewer knows how it is to 
carry a grown-up’s burdens on her 
own young back. Her family haled 
from Joplin, Missouri. They traveled 
a weary way from Joplin to Sacra- 
mento, California, and then to Los 
Angeles, looking for work and a de- 
cent living. Finally they were forced 
to go on relief, and Betty and her 
eleven-year-old sister [lena sang for 
pennies on the street, in front of 
Hollywood theaters and night clubs. 

Sam Wooa, who difected Our 
[own and Good-bye, Mr. Chips, had 
been looking high and low for the 
right Squib. He found Betty singing 
in front of the famous Brown Derby 
night club. He liked her looks, her 
voice, and her poise. He arranged 
screen tests for her. Now the Brewers 
aren't on relief any more. 

It’s a 1940 Cinderella story. 

Betty takes care of all the Brewers. 
She bought a pair of high-heeled 
boots for Ilena, the kid sister, and 
convinced the Paramount studio that 
[lena was tall enough to have the job 
as Betty’s stand-in. [lena is 11. 


BETTY BREWER plays Squib in Rangers 
of Fortune. We see her here with the cow- 
boy, (Fred MacMurray) who is her idea 
of what every hero ought to be. Usually 
she manages to settle all her troubles for 
herself. But here she is in need of help 
and comes to enlist the aid of her idol. 
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Mother Brewer has become Betty’s 
business manager. Betty found a car- 
penter’s job for her Dad. 


Last week Betty, Mrs. Brewer, and 
Sonny, the 8-year-old brother, flew 
to New York. Betty spent half of the 
time on the way talking to a news- 
paperman she met on the plane, and 
spent the othe: half writing letters 
to her school friends back in Holly- 
wood and Joplin. 

Betty has a new wardrobe but 
doesnt like it much. According to 
Betty, new clothes always “itch.” 
Things she likes best about New 
York are the steaks, the lights, and 





LIFE is hard and responsi- 
bilities heavy for Betty in 
her first picture. She looks 
the part as Squib (above). 





AH! Look what a hair-do, a 
charming smile, and spark- 
ling eyes will do. It’s Betty 
at her Sunday best. 


the “real stage.” She'd rather see a 
stage play than a movie. 

The day Betty arrived in New 
York she received photographers and 
reporters in the suite of rooms occu- 
pied by the Brewers. Reporters were 
struck by her natural friendliness. 
She greeted them at the door with a 
handshake, and when they left she 
said: “Come again, come in any- 
time.” 

Betty's one ambition, which hasn't 
yet been fulfilled, is to ride on 
a horse. Paramount, who made 
Rangers of Fortune, says that Betty 
will do plenty of riding in the new 
picture they are planning for her— 
another western called Roundup. 


October 7, 1940 





Here’s how | sold my Dad 


on a” Portable” 





1. “Dad,” | said, “if there was some- 
thing that would help me do my home- 
work faster, and neater—even help 
me get lots higher grades—” And dad 
butted in, “It would be a miracle! 
What is it?” 


2. “A Royal Portable Typewriter!” I 
said. “All those things I mentioned 
have been proved in thousands of school 
tests.”” Then dad asked the question I 
was fishing for: ““Why do you want a 
Royal Portable, especially?” 














3. “Because, dad, it’s the only one 
that’s actually a standard typewriter 
in portable size. The Royal ‘Arrow’ 
has standard keyboard, MAGIC* 
Margin, Touch Control*—everything. 
Without learning one new thing, I 
could switch over to a standard ma- 
chine. It’s built so strong it'll last me 
clear through college. And, with the 
Royal ‘Self Teacher,’ I can learn to 
type faster than I can write by hand.” 





4.“Hmmm!” dad said. “$54.50 for the 
‘Arrow’ model.” But I pointed out, 
“It’s only $4 down and $4 a month. 
And think of the money I can earn 
with it!’’ Then dad crashed through: 
**Shake on a business deal,” he said. 
“Pll make the down payment. You 
help all you can with the weekly pay- 
ments. But remember—I can use 
your Royal Portable for my personal 
letters!” Wow! Am I a salesman! 


@ Want a Royal Portable on free home-trial? Write Royal 
Typewriter Company, Inc., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ROYAL PORTABLE 


The Only Standard Typewriter in Portable Size 


*#TrademarkiReg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Copyright 1440. Re 


Typewriter Company, Ine, 
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PUPIL ADVISORY BOARD i 
week's issue of Junior Scholastic is the 
editorial staff of the Belden Herald, 
published by the pupils of Belden 
School, Canton, Ohio. Photo above 
shows the Belden Herald staff members 
who are serving as Junior Scholastic’s 
Pupil Advisory Board. Photo was taken 
in the Belden School library, when the 
group met last week to discuss pro- 
cedure for handling their Junior 
Scholastic assignment. 


this 


Our Belden Board includes pupils of 
the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades. Here are 
their names: Cctavian Bertea, Bernard 
Bowers, Anna Kulich, June Feolich, 
Margie Feldbush, Betty Jane Albert, 
Margaret Niamtu, Victor Costea, Joan 
Behra, George Gravila, Octavian Cozo- 
car, Eugene Schlopota. 

Anna Kulich, Exchange Editor of the 
Belden Herald, served as liaison be- 
tween Belden and Junior Scholastic. 





ESE LOLS Ate 


Bike Keds 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Rockefeller Center, New York 





They are not Keds 
unless the name Keds 
appears in the shoes 


In every Keds type there are styles with arch cushions if you want them 
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A Safe Landing 
By WANDA BATEMAN 


Westport Jr. H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Age 13. Grade 8. 





OODOODOOOODOOOOOODOOO OO OD 











I sailed along the silent shore, 
The moon was shining brightly. 
The ripples on the water laughed, 
So I laughed gaily, lightly. 


I heard the willow’s heavy sigh, 
The nightingale’s sad singing. 
My spirits dropped, I felt depressed, 


My eyes with tears were stinging. 


I watched the ever changing deep, 
Which awed me with its beauty. 
“Oh, God who tormed a world like this 


Protect me while on duty!” 


I soared above some fleecy clouds, 
The moon and I together. 

He winked an eye as | came down 
To earth upon the heather. 


Just Nonsense 


By JIMMY HARGROVE 


Little Flower School, Chicago, Ill. 
Age 13 Grade 8. 


Why is a fire engine red? 

A fire engine is a truck, and it takes 
two people to truck. Two people truck- 
ing makes four legs, and three times 
four is twelve, and twelve inches is a 
ruler, and a ruler is Queen Mary. 
Queen Mary is a boat, a boat sails in 
the sea, and there are fish in the sea. 
Fish have fins (Finns), and the Finns 
are the unwilling victims of the Rus- 
sians, and the Russians are red—SO, 
that is why fire engines are red] 


The Moon’s Song 


By JUDITH CRAIN 
Jarrett Jr. H. S., Springfield, Mo. 


Age 14. Grade 9. 


The moon sings a song, 

A silver song, 

A song with an echo of laughter. 
A song that ripples the silver climb 
From the earth to the faraway moon. 
The moon sings a song 

As she rides 

Over misty waves of night. 

A song that is chorused 

By the blue wind, 

As he whistles through 

The moon’s shaft of silver. 


Send Contributions 


JSA stands for Junior Scholastic Achievement. 
Pupils whose original writing is accepted receive a 
JSA button. Send contributions to JSA Club, Junior 
Scholastic, 220 E. 42d St., New York, N. Y. 
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IMPROVE YOUR READING 









By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 





Exercise 4 
Skimming 


How many different words do you 
know which mean to run? Let’s see. 
There are lope, trot, canter, sprint, 
gallop, race, jog and several others. 
Each one has a special purpose which 
makes it different from the others. For 
example, one would never gallop, 
sprint or race slowly, and we shouldn't 
expect to lope, canter or trot at break- 
neck speed. Jog makes us think of slow 
and steady. 

We ought to have a number of words 
like these to describe different ways 
of reading. 

When we read a story only for en- 
joyment we generally go along quickly, 
following the author’s trend, but not 
trying to remember every detail. 

But when we study for an examina- 
tion, we are more likely to read slowly 
and pay attention to details. 

When we read a newspaper or mag- 


azine, we may read the articles which 
interest us and pass the others by. We 
may read some carefully and others 
quickly. It is important to adjust our 
technique of reading to our immediate 
purpose. 

What do you do when you are look- 
ing for some specific information? Do 
you ready every word, jogging along 
through each article? Or do you race 
through, glancing quickly at each line 
until you find what you want? 

The second is correct. This is the 
technique known as skimming. The 
idea is to pick out key words as you 
go along. These words will tell you 
what the passage is about. Do not try 
to understand the passage. In skim- 
ming you only want to find your place. 
You read when you get there 

Try the following practice exercise 
on skimming. Each question will ask tor 
some specific fact in this issue of Junior 
Scholastic, which you are to find, as 
quickly as you can, by skimming. 





NEWS QUIZ 


China 


Japan 


India 


without them; 


from overwork. 


ment. Score 10 points. 


(e) 5600 miles. 


Cleveland Indians 
New York Yankees 
Detroit Tigers 





Test yourself. If you check or fill in the right 
answers, you will have a total score of 100. How 
close can you come? Answers appear on page 14. 


. THE AXIS (page 3). Three of the following nations are known 
as the Axis. Which three are they. Score 5 points each. Total 15. 
Italy Russia 
France 
Germany 


Greece 
Turkey 


2. WAR MAP (page 2). Mark each of the following five statements 
T (for True) or F (for False). Score 10 points each. Total 50. 


—— Gibraltar is the only entrance to the Mediterranean Sea. 
—— Madagascar is a large island off the southeast coast of Africa. 
—— Britain owns oil fields in the Near East. 
—— British and Italian troops are fighting each other in Egypt. 
—— Japanese troops have invaded Indo-China. 
3. CONGRESS (page 5). Check the right ending to the following 
statement. Score 15 points. 
Congressmen would like to leave Washington and go home be- 
cause (a) they believe the President can run the country all right 
(b) they want to “ 
they don’t like the climate in Washington; 


olitical fences”; (c) 
(d) they are runt down 


mend their 


4. DAKAR (page 5). Check the right ending to the following state- 


The distance from Dakar, in Africa, to Natal, in South America, 
is (a) 16 miles; (b) 160 miles; 


(c) 1600 miles; (d) 3600 miles; 


5. WORLD SERIES (page 5). Which two teams are meeting in the 
baseball World Series. Score 5 points each. Total 10. 


Pittsburgh Pirates 
Boston Red Sox 


Cincinnati Reds 


My total score—___ 
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First, decide which article the ques- 
tion refers to. Skim for the article by 
reading the headlines. Then go through 
the article for the information you 
want. Keep track of the time. Write 
the time you start—now—here——. 


1. What is Mickey Mouse’s Spanish 
name? 
Write answer here 





ntti GG SSD cen 
Page—— Column—— 


2. What stamp emphasizes the part 
industry and agriculture play in our 
national defense program? 


Write answer here 





asasuinse Ree GE apticle <nnssmiees 


a te oe Page—— Column—— 
3. Who wrote the poem, The Moon's 
Song? 


Write answer here 





LO 


PIE Fe Page—— Column—— 

4. Who is Betty Brewer's stand-in 
at the Paramount Studio? 
Write answer here 





atte Gf wtsl= qninsndh 
china oa Page—— Column—— 


5. Who is the author of Lassie Come- 
Home? 
Write answer here ——~———_—— 
nine Pee OE antiele <nnusieds 
ES a oe Page—— Column—— 
6. What is the Latin-American ex- 
ression for “exactly on time”? 
Write answer here 





es, ee. ee 
nanos Page—— Column—~— 


7. What has caused more misunder- 
standing between Latin-America and 
the United States than any other one 
thing? 

Write answer here 








muvee Re OF GUID ecncneee 
Pes Page—— Column—— 
8. Who plays the réle of the smooth 
Spaniard in Rangers of Fortune? 
Write answer here 





a; f 2. ee 
ci ll Page—— Column—— 





(Write time you finished, on line 
above. ) ‘ 

How long did it take you to 
answer all of the questions? ——— 

The answers are on page 14. 
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“TEX BENEKE 


SENSATIONAL SAXOPHONIST 


wiTH GLENN MILLER 


PLAYS A 


MARTIN 


Take the 

advice of out- 

standing profes- 

sionals like ““Tex”’ 
Beneke—your fa- 
vorites on records 
and radio—and get 
started right, on a 
Martin. It’s easier 
to play, has better 
tone, and, sooner 
than you imagine, 
you may be fea- 
tured in some big name 

band, well on your way 

to fame and fortune. Send 

for FREE photo of ““Tex’’ 

and Glenn Miller. Mention in- 
Strument you play or prefer. 
MARTIN fomrany, 


Dept.R Elkhart, ind. 





Knit yqyr group closer together, en- 
hance fide of membership. Bastian's 
big selection, low prices, traditional 
quality heve led the held for 46 years 

Write for new Free catalog today 


sw BASTIAN BROS. Dept SA, Rochester, H. Y. 





Classe pins, club pins, rings and emblems 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices from 3c up. 
Write today for our attractive, free catalog 


—. Dept, METAL ARTS CO., Ine, Rochester, W. ¥ 


Answers 
Improve Your Reading, P. 13 

1. El Ratonito Mickey o 
el Ratonito; “Latin 
first column. 

2. The 
Detense 
column 

Judith Crain; 
12, third column 

4. Her sister Ilena; “ 

tune,” page 10, 


Migue lito 


Americans,” page 7, 


“New U. S. 


page 95, 


le green stamp; 
Stamps,’ second 


“|SA Club,” page 
Rangers of For- 
third column. 
5. Eric Knight; “Let’s Read,” page 8, 
first column. 

inglesa; “Latin Americans,” 
third column. 

7. Once in a while the 
torgot that the 
nations are very proud; 
cans,” 


6. hora 
page 7, 
United States 
small Latin American 
“Latin Ameri- 
page 14, second column. 
8. Gilbert 


tune,” 


Roland: “Rangers of For- 
10, first column. 
News Quiz on P. 13 


Italy, Germany. 


; a Be ay Se 8 
b 


page 


1. Japan, 


1600. 
Cleveland Indians, Cincinnati Reds. 


2 
3. 
4. 
5 
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LATIN AMERICANS 


[Continued from page 7] 


as in social life. Salesmen from the 
United States who go to South 
America soon learn that they must 
use different methods when calling 
on a South American buyer. 


The Latin American wants to talk 
to the salesman about other things 
besides business. The salesman must 
not seem in a hurry to go. He must 
not be impatient. His success de- 
pends on how he conducts himself 
in a social way—by being gay, 
cheerful, and extremely courteous. 

Another thing that many of us 
don’t understand about Latin Ameri- 

cans is their individualism. They 
arent the kind of people who like 
to join clubs and societies Each one 
likes to go his own way. 

Latin Americans like formality. 
They just don’t understand our in- 
formal, oft-hand behavior. It would 
never do to slap a Latin American 
on the back or call him “Buddy” un- 
less you knew him awfully well. And 
even then he probably wouldn't like 
it very much. 

This means that they feel very 
strongly about their personal dig- 
nity. Because of this, many people 
from the United States think they 
are too proud and touchy. 

And they feel just as strongly 
about the dignity of their countries. 
A country, like a man, may be small 
and weak and still be very proud. 
The Latin Americans don't think 


that a big country has any right to 
push a little one around. Every once 
in a while, during the past, the 
United States forgot this. That has 
caused more misunderstanding be- 
tween Latin America and the United 
States than any other one thing. 

The personal pride of the Latin 
Americans often makes it hard for 
North Americans to get to know 
them. They don’t wear their hearts 
on their sleeves. They don’t make 
friends with almost everybody they 
meet the way we do. 

But if you do get to know the 
Latin Americans, you'll find them 
the most hospitable and charming 
people in the world. When they're 
with friends, they're genial, warm- 
hearted, and kind. They love holi- 
days and entertainments. They like 
to have fun. They combine dignity 
and joy of living in their lives in a 
way that few other people have ever 
been able to do. 

Their way of life is no better or 
worse than ours. Nor is ours better 
or worse than theirs. They are not 
the kind of people who build great 
industries and invent ways to make 
life easier. But they can learn these 
things from us. 

On the other hand, there is much 
that they can teach us of the art of 
living. 

Each of us has much to learn from 
the other when we become better 
acquainted. 





KNOW THESE WORDS? 


Check Your Vocabulary 


[hese words appear in this issue ot 
junior Scholastic. Here’s a chance for 
you to brush up on their meanings and 
pronunciations. The accented syllable 
is capitalized 

characteristic (KAR-ik-tur-ISS-tik) , 
page 6, second column. A quality or 
feature of a person’s character or ap- 
pearance which you recognize as be- 
longing especially to him. For example: 
“Patience is one of the characteristics of 
a good teacher.” “Tallness is a char- 
acteristic of all the Jones family.” Now 
you try one. 

dignity (DIG-nih-tee), page 14, sec- 
ond column. This word describes the at- 
titude of a person who has a proper 
amount of respect for himself and his 
position in life and expects other people 
to show him the same amount of re- 


spect. It comes from dignus, the Latin 
word for “worthy.” 
(ek-SEP-shun), page 6, 
second column. Anything that is Pelt out 
or not taken account of in a general 
statement because it differs from the 
other things described. Thus, to say that 
a thing is “no exception” is the same as 
saying it is “like all the others” in its 
class. 
poise 


exception 


(POIZ), page 10, third col- 
umn. The general appearance of being 
“w ell-balanced” in both body and mind. 


A manner of bearing yourself that shows 


you are per fectly at ease in your sur- 
roundings and not self-conscious. From 
a French word meaning to “weigh.” 

liaison (lee-AY-zun; French pronun- 
ciation, lee-ay-ZON), page 12, second 
column. Connecting link. It is a French 
word, derived from the verb lier (lee- 
AY), meaning “to bind.” 
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Treasure Hunt 


A band of treasure hunters 
in Central Asia came across 
the following inscription on 
the wall of a tomb. 


S. .KH.R.Y.M.N. 
D.LV.D. .P.R. .V. 


The code expert of the 
party discovered that all the 
dots stood for the same vowel, 
and that the words of the in- 
scription were run together. 
By replacing each dot with 
this vowel, and separating the 
words correctly, the inscription 
was found to contain direc- 
tions as to where and when to 
dig for treasure. Can you fig- 
ure out what the inscription 
said? Answer next week. 

ONLY FIVE famous American 


women have been shown on U. S. 
postage stamps. Who are they? 


Answer next week. 


Mary Rafferty, 14, of Clif- 
ton ~Heights School, Louis- 
ville, Ky., gets a JSA button 
for this riddle: Which side of 
a cat has the most fur? 

Answer: The Outside. 


Last Week’s Answers 
_Spelled With An ‘M’. Maine, Mon- 
tana, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Massachu- 
setts. 

Eat Your Words. Mate, meat, 
tame, team; peat, pate, tape; seat, 
east, eats, teas. 

Fire at the Zoo: 


La 
~ 
! 

a 
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Spelling Class 


ATTENTION, Class! The letters on the blackboard in the 


diagram below can be made to spell out the names of 
classroom objects. Start at any letter and skip to the nearest 
letters that will help you spell out a word. For example: 


start with ‘P’, then skip to ‘E’, and then to ‘N’. See how 
many classroom objects you can spell out in this way. Our 


best score is 17 


October 7, 1940 








it isn’t That You Win The Game 
... It’s How You Play It! 

























Bihente a treat for 









every red-blooded 
boy in America! Come 
along with “Rock” 
and his Fighting Irish : 
to the campus of Notre f 
Dame! Thrill to the 
boom of cleat on pig- 
skin, thrill to the roar 
of the crowd, thrill q 
to a picture as great 
Grout George as the man it honors! i 
Gipp .. the if 
Four Horsemen a 
the 7 Mules 
. See em all 
IN ACTION 
' 
— ys, ™ | 
Sele \ ‘ieee tempts — The fl 
'B \ University of Notre Dame! 
R GE ; 
: U \S 
on’ oR 
. DONAL? » BACON . 
pirectot ented ca? Roe : 
WAR | 
Origival Screen Play by Robert Buckner « Based upon the private papers of 
Mrs. Rockne, and the reports of Rockne’s intimate associates and friends 





Check with your favorite theatre for the opening date! ity 
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School Absences 
Due To Colds 


Cut Three-Fourths! 





—Would Such a Record in YOUR School Be Helpful? 











™) PERFECT RECORDS: These 
three Kernersville (N. C.) young- 
sters were members of a large 
group that followed Vicks Plan 
for five winter months and had 
no school absences due to colds. 
(This perfect record is unusual 
but just look at the splendid 
averages for all those who fol- 


lowed Vicks Plan.) 





How Plan Was Tested 


The tests among these 2,650 school-age 
children extended over five winter months. 
Those taking part in the tests were divided 
into two groups, as equal as possible as 
to number, age, sex, and living conditions. 
One group followed Vicks Plan, while the 
other simply continued their usual practices 
regarding colds. 

Results Must Be Significant 
These tests were supervised by practicing 
physicians. The records, kept under their 
direction by teachers, were sent by the 
physicians direct to nationally known pub- 
lic accountants, who tabulated and certified 
the results. 

Suggest Trial of Plan 

Records show that, throughout these tests, 
results varied in different groups. Some 
were almost unbelievably good; a few were 
actually unfavorable. In your group, too, 
individual results from following Vicks 
Plan may vary. But—doesn’t the high 
average of its success, as indicated by these 
results, suggest to you the desirability of 
giving it a trial among your pupils or 
classes? Then— use the coupon! 








This record is an average of results reported from clinical tests 
of Vicks Plan—tests among 2,650 school-age children. It is a 
record that speaks for itself—in terms which you understand! — 


20.64% Fewer Colds 36.39% Shorter Colds 


(one-fifth fewer /) (over one-third shorter!) 


Note the sum total of results: A reduction of 54,95% 
(more than one-half!) in days of sickness due to colds 
—a reduction of 77.99% (more than three-fourths!) 
in school absences due to colds. 





Vicks Plan is simple and easy to follow. Why not organize your group to 
follow it this winter? To help you in this, Vicks Technical Staff have pre- 
pared a booklet—“The Common Cold” —which carries a complete story 
of the School Tests and detailed directions for following Vicks Plan. 

Carrying other important and interesting information about Colds, this 
booklet serves as a Teachers’ Manual on this important health subject. Ic is 
also a practical guide for mothers in dealing with the problem of colds in 
the home. 

This booklet should be of real help to you in the classroom. Additional 
copies, as needed, and available, will be given you on request for distribu- 


tion to the mothers of your group. Use the coupon below to get your copy 
immediately! 





MAIL IT TODAY! 


Vick Chemical Co., Dept. 1802 
122 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I want a copy of your booklet of information on 
The Common Cold, including the story of the School Clini- 
cal Tests and directions for following Vicks Plan. I under- 
stand that, as long as the supply lasts, I may have additional 
copies on request for use in getting the cooperation of 
mothers of my group. 





EVERY MOTHER SHOULD BE PO ic 6 vndecs on ccddenedecdeshebecaneds Chae tenes 

GLAD TO COOPERATE WITH YOU IN ” BORROR Ss os ewan vives: ceatestadoesdes Grade. ....ccccccces 
D OF .« Miss BGGner Moore, 

TRYING TO REDUCE THE HAZAR hewn pill ee 


COLDS TO HER CHILDREN 


in these clinical tests 
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